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agree on all the questions raised at this multi-
farious Conference. Take the problems of the
Near East. There Mr. Lloyd George very
strongly took the view that the Turks had for-
feited the right to rule over Christians. He
was always disposed to look to the great Prime
Minister, Yenizelos, as the prop of the Alliance
in the Eastern Mediterranean. That made him
lean to the Greeks. M. Clemenceau followed
the traditional policy of the Quai D'Orsay in its
tenderness towards the Turks. President Wilson,
perhaps influenced by the American professors
of the Roberts College at Constantinople, was
disposed to advocate clemency to Bulgaria.
This is an instance of minor differences which
never threatened cleavage, but harassed and
delayed the proceedings of the Conference. For
Mr, Lloyd George was never inclined to neglect
the Near East. There was the home and cradle
of those little nations in whose destiny he so
profoundly believed.
There were crises in the Conference when he
boldly acknowledged that he had been wrong.
Such a moment came when, in April, he was
challenged on the Indemnity question by a man-
datory telegram from 200 members of Parlia-
ment. He returned and faced his critics with
defiance, " A good Peace/' he said, " is better
than a good Press/3 He had discovered in Paris
that it was vain to hope for the great indemnities
from Germany which Great Britain deserved,
and for which he himself had hoped. He faced
Parliament with realities; and Parliament bowed
to the facts.